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AN  ADDRESS. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

There  are  few  subjects  which  have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  our 
attention  as  that  of  popular  education.  There  is  hardly  a  class,  or 
an  individual  of  any  class,  that  it  does  not  concern.  My  own 
personal  religious  duty,  growing  out  of  my  allegiance  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Creator,  and  my  own  eternal  destiny  as  declared  in  that 
revelation  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  through  his  Son,  do 
indeed  challenge  my  earliest  thoughts.  But  when  I  come  to  con¬ 
sider  them  I  find  that  they  are  not  isolated.  While  on  the  one 
hand  I  am  dealt  with  as  the  only  being  in  existence,  and  my  duty 
to  God  is  independent  of  all  other  beings  in  the  universe,  I  find  on 
the  other  hand  I  cannot  go  far  without  seeing  my  relation  to  other 
beings  around  me,  and  consequent  duties  growing  out  of  this  rela¬ 
tion.  I  may  not  say  as  a  Christian,  that  I  will  look  out  for  my  own 
interest,  and  regard  the  work  of  my  own  salvation  alone  ;  nor  as  a 
Christian  minister  that  I  will  confine  my  attention  to  my  own  parish 
or  my  church  at  large  ;  for  I  soon  find  it  to  be  a  principle  of  that 
religion  which  I  have  professed,  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself 
and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself that  we  are  all  “  members  one  of 
another  that  “  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it;”  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Him 
whom  I  call  Master,  that  I  am  not  to  ask  the  question  Who  is 
my  neighbor?”  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  deny  my  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  others  beyond  the  circle  of  my  kindred,  my  neighborhood, 
my  church,  or  my  nation.  Moreover,  that  same  Master  teaches  me 
that  there  are  things  to  be  rendered  unto  Csesar  as  well  as  unto 
God,  and  that  my  duty  to  God  comprehends  every  other  duty  to 
be  discharged  to  my  fellow-men,  and  that  all  these  duties  have 
their  sanctions  and  directions  in  His  own  holy  word.  This  is  my 
own  apology,  if  apology  there  need  be,  for  listening  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  which  has  been  extended  to  me,  and  appearing  before  this 
audience  to  address  them  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education. 
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As  we  pass  from  the  period  of  thoughtless  youth  into  the  sober 
realities  of  maturer  life,  we  find  that  although  we  have  escaped 
from  parental  subjection,  and  become  so  to  speak  our  own  masters, 
we  are  yet  under  the  dominion  of  general  laws  as  members  of  civil 
society.  We  find  the  circle  of  our  relationship  widening.  We 
find  ourselves  connected  under  the  forms  of  law  with  the  town,  the 
county,  the  State,  and  nation  in  which  we  live.  We  cannot  of  our 
own  will  withdraw  ourselves  from  any  of  these  relations,  except  by 
exchanging  one  place  for  another,  and  then  the  principle  is  not 
changed ;  we  only  change  our  allegiance  from  one  set  of  laws  to 
another,  or  from  one  form  of  government  to  another.  This  law, 
whatever  it  is,  is  a  sovereign  ;  it  must  be  obeyed  :  if  it  is  not 
obeyed,  the  penalty  follows  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a 
thing  as  law  without  a  penalty,  either  physical,  civil,  or  moral.  If 
it  is  evaded  and  disregarded  or  not  enforced,  its  penalty  will  be 
sure  to  come,  though  it  may  be  in  another  direction,  and  the  harvest 
will  be  finally  reaped  in  anarchy  and  confusion.  All  these  various 
circles  of  law  too  are  supposed  to  harmonize,  or  to  harmonize  so 
far  as  not  to  clash  with  the  more  general  and  wide-embracing 
system  to  which  they  belong.  For  instance,  the  laws  in  our  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  may  vary,  but  they  must  not  conflict  with  the  more 
general  laws  of  the  State ;  and  the  laws  of  the  States  may  be  very 
different  from  each  other,  but  they  must  not  be  contrary  to  the 
statutes  of  the  general  government,  nor  to  the  national  Constitution 
which  embraces  all.  That  Constitution  fixing  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  designating  the  various  branches,  and  the  different  officers 
to  administer  the  departments,  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  their 
appointment  and  election,  was  adopted  by  the  States  in  their  sove¬ 
reign  capacity ;  and  to  those  States  it  is  still  left  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  citizens,  or  who  are  to  be  considered  as 
voters.  We  may  find  an  illustration  in  some  vast  manufactory, 
where  one  shaft  conveying  the  motive  power  turns  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  wheels.  These  wheels  do  not  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  nor 
turn  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  do  tend  to  the  same  result, 
even  though  many  different  branches  of  work  are  carried  on.  Go¬ 
ing  on  now  from  the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  system  of  laws,  we  next  find  that  this  government  is  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  a  single  individual,  an  autocrat  or  emperor ; 
nor  by  an  individual  in  connection  with  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
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as  in  what  we  term  a  limited  monarchy ;  nor  yet  by  a  few  men, 
either  self-appointed  or  otherwise,  as  in  aristocracy ;  but  that  it  is 
a  popular  government,  or  a  government  formed  and  administered 
by  the  people  through  their  agents,  that  the  highest  officers  in  the 
nation  and  the  State  are  chosen  by  the  people,  qualified  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  respective  States  ;  and  that  the  laws  themselves 
are  made  by  the  people  through  their  representatives  ;  so  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  law,  and 
those  little  slips  of  paper  which  they  deposit  in  the  ballot-box  de¬ 
termine  both  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  their  servants,  and  the 
character  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  this  great  country.  All 
this  is  obvious  to  you ;  so  obvious  that  you  may  wonder  why  I  am 
consuming  your  time  in  speaking  of  it.  But  you  will  see  the  drift 
of  it  wdien  I  come  to  the  next  and  farther  question  that  meets  us, 
viz  :  w’hat  is  to  determine  the  character  of  those  little  slips  of  paper 
themselves,  or  in  other  words  the  character  of  those  citizens  who 
thus  by  their  votes  give  expression  to  their  opinion  ?  How  is  it  to 
be  determined  whether  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man  is  to  be  elected 
to  a  responsible  office?  or  whether  good  or  bad  laws  are  to  be 
enacted  ?  It  must  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  the 
dictation  of  a  few  who  have  wusdom  or  shrewdness  enough  to 
manage  the  people  and  make  them  vote  as  they  see  fit,  in  which 
the  government  becomes  at  once  in  fact,  if  not  in  name  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  ;  or  else  by  the  free  and  intelligent  action  of  the  many,  acting 
from  their  own  convictions  of  right,  and  unawed  by  any  disabilities 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  their  party  or  any  other  self- 
constituted  tribunal.  In  just  such  proportion  as  this  great  principle 
is  infringed,  does'  our  government  cease  to  be  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  approach  a  despotism. 

This  brings  us  to  the  two  pillars  which  support  our  national 
fabric,  intelligence  and  virtue.  These  are  inseparable  ;  we  cannot 
do  w’ithout  either  of  them.  The  problem  is  how  they  are  to  be 
connected.  Intelligence  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  not  enough 
alone.  Virtue  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  not  enough  alone.  A 
man  must  not  only  have  wfisdom  to  act  rightly,  but  he  must  have 
the  disposition,  the  intention  to  act  rightly.  He  must  not  only  have 
the  disposition  to  act  rightly,  but  he  must  have  the  knowdedge  which 
enables  him  to  act  rightly.  There  may  be  zeal  without  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  wdthout  zeal ;  but  w'e  want  them  both  together. 
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There  are  some  who  take  the  position  that  the  State  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  education ;  and  others  that  though  she  may 
have  the  right,  she  ought  not  to  exercise  it,  because  she  cannot 
provide  for  moral  instruction  at  the  same  time.  I  deny  both 
propositions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  answer  to  the  first,  without 
discussing  it  at  length,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  ordain  whatever 
is  necessary  for  her  o\yn  preservation.  If  it  is  necessary  to  defend 
herself  in  time  of  threatened  danger,  she  has  a  right  to  raise  an 
army ;  and  if  she  has  the  right  to  raise  an  army,  she  has  the 
right  to  tax  the  people  for  its  support  so  long  as  the  emergency 
remains.  If  it  is  indispensable  to  the  w^elfare  of  the  people  that 
our  government  be  maintained,  it  is  right  to  tax  the  people  for 
the  support  of  that  government  or  provide  for  a  revenue  derived 
from  duties  ;  and  if  intelligence,  education  be  indispensable  to  the 
discharge  of  all  our  duties  as  citizens,  the  State,  the  aggregate 
body  of  citizens,  has  not  only  a  right  but  is  in  duty  bound  to 
provide  for  that  education,  by  means  of  a  general  tax.  But  the 
other  objection  is  more  frequently  made  by  Christian  people,  viz  : 
that  a  moral  training  cannot  be  incorporated  wdth  the  education, 
without  which,  it  is  averred,  that  the  more  you  educate  a  man  the 
more  power  you  place  in  his  hands  for  evil.  “  The  Constitution, 
it  is  said,  secures  equal  rights  to  every  form  of  Christianity,  and 
forbids  the  Legislature  to  favor  one  before  another.  How  then,  it 
'  may  be  asked,  can  the  Gospel  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,  when  all  the  various  churches  and  sects  throughout  the 
land  understand  it  differently  ?  The  answer  to  this  specious  but 
shallow  argument  is  very  plain,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  incon¬ 
trovertible.  The  point  to  be  attained  is  Christian  morality,  founded 
on  the  precept  and  example  of  the  Saviour.  In  this  all  Christians 
agree.  The  questions  on  which  they  dispute  are  dogmas  of  faith, 
forms  of  government,  and  modes  of  public  w’orship.  But  they  all 
acknowledge  the  same  Redeemer.  They  all  admit  the  same  Bible 
to  contain  the  Revelation  of  God.  And,  therefore,  the  public 
schools,  in  training  of  the  children  of  the  Commonw’ealth  according 
to  the  morals  of  the  Gospel,  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  churches  and  sects ;  because  they  w^ould  only  incul¬ 
cate  those  principles  in  wffiich  all  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  w’ould 
leave  untouched  the  points  in  which  they  differ.”"^ 

*  Bishop  Eopkins’  American  Citizen. 
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But  the  objection  against  a  system  of  public  instruction,  on  the 
ground  that  religion  cannot  be  incorporated  with  that  instruction, 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  religion  can  in  no  way  be  con¬ 
nected  wuth  the  State ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  State  must  be 
infidel,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  all  religion,  which  I  deny.  That  the 
State  cannot  favor  any  one  form  of  the  church,  any  one  denomina¬ 
tion  above  another,  I  admit.  But  when  this  is  admitted,  the  other 
proposition  that  it  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  by  no 
means  follows.  The  Constitution  to  be  sure  says  but  little  upon 
the  subject ;  and  whatever  it  does  say  is  to  the  effect  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  full  religious  liberty  to  all,  and  imposing  civil  disabilities  on 
none,  so  long  as  one  form  does  not  interfere  with  another.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  State,  so  to  speak,  would  wish 
them  all  out  of  existence,  and  be  willing  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
condition  of  a  Pagan  or  Mahommedan  nation.  Not  at  all.  It 
would  rather  tolerate  and  cherish  all  Christian  denominations, 
shielding  them  beneath  the  broad  aegis  of  the  Constitution,  and 
giving  them  all  an  equal  opportunity  of  working  out  their  wonted 
result.  We  are  to  look  at  this  disclaimer  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
light  of  the  religious  history  of  other  nations,  where  church  and 
State  had  been  always  united.  They  could  not  be  united  here, 
from  the  very  circumstances  of  our  history  ;  but  these  very  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  history  show  the  more  conclusively,  as  they  are 
attentively  studied,  that  the  superstructure  of  our  Constitution  w^as 
raised  upon  a  religious  foundation.  It  was  not  to  be  free  from  all 
religion,  that  our  forefathers  of  various  names  left  the  old  world, 
but  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
principle  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  prompted  the 
settlement  of  our  then  inhospitable  shores.  The  earlier  colonies 
were  composed  of  almost  as  many  different  forms  of  Christianity ; 
and  when  drawn  together  by  a  common  cause  in  the  period  of  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  there  were  found  side  by  side,  in  the  field 
as  in  Congress,  the  Independent  of  Massachusetts,  the  Baptist  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Reformed  Dutch  or  Presbyterian  of  New  York, 
the  Quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Episcopalian  of  Virginia.  How  could  it  be  supposed  that  these 
should  unite  in  saying  we  will  agree  to  have  no  religion  at  all,  but 
make  our  nation  an  infidel  nation,  and  not  rather  say,  as  they  did 
in  effect  say,  we  will  support  each  other  and  guarantee  to  each 
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other  that  full  liberty  which  we  all  desire,  while  the  checks  and 
limitations  which  we  introduce  shall  not  be  to  hinder  others  but  to 
protect  ourselves.  In  this  spirit  they  go  through  their  early 
struggles.  Their  meetings  in  Congress  are  opened  with  prayer. 
They  send  out  their  Declaration  of  Independence  “  appealing  to 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  rectitude  of  their 
intentions  they  appoint  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  Their  great  leader,  Washington,  was  known  to  be  a  ' 
man  of  prayer,  a  professing  Christian,  who  continually  acknowledges 
his  belief  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  and  his  trust  in  the 
Almighty  for  the  favorable  issue  of  the  contest.  Not  a  successor 
to  that  great  and  good  man  in  the  Presidential  chair,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  private  views,  has  dared  to  omit  his  recognition  of 
that  same  overruling  Providence  when  he  spoke  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  nation  from  the  highest  position  in  our  land.  The  voice  of 
prayer  has  ever  been  heard  in  our  Congressional  halls  from  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplains.  That  voice  has  not  yet  died  out ;  and  woe 
betide  the  day  when  it  shall  cease,  through  the  influence  of  an 
infidel  majority.  Our  laws  have  been  in  the  main  Christian  laws. 
There  have  been  positive  enactments  based  upon  the  law  of  God. 
There  are  positive  laws  against  many  things  which  the  Decalogue 
condemns.  There  are  laws  sanctioning  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
preventing  its  profanation.  Will  it  then  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  free  toleration  derived  from  our  Constitution,  that  the 
Decalogue  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  or  the  entire 
code  of  Christian  morality  ?  It  has  been  held  by  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  England  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  same  must  be  acknowledged  to  a  large 
extent  in  our  own  country.  Look  at  one  of  the  most  common 
incidents  connected  with  .the  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts, 
the  imposition  of  the  judicial  oath.  No  infidel  is  considered  as 
qualified  to  hold  an  office,  or  to  give  his  testimony  in  court.  As 
lie  takes  his  place  upon  the  witness  stand,  he  must  take  the  Holy 
Book,  and  call  God  to  witness,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  that  he  is  about  to  speak  the  truth;  and  in  many  cases  he 
may  be  challenged  and  set  aside,  if  he  does  not  express  his  belief, 
not  only  in  God,  but  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

If  the  State  has  the  right  to  require  this,  has  it  not  the  right  to 
require  that  all  the  children  shall  be  taught,  in  the  public  schools, 
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the  nature  of  an  oath — the  character  of  that  all-seeing:  God  who  is 
appealed  to,  on  the  deep  guilt  of  perjury  or  false  swearing  ?  It  is 
not  to  the  point  to  say  that  this  is  a  mere  form,  and  that  thousands 
do  it  thoughtlessly,  or  in  open  defiance  of  the  penalty.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  admit  that  it  is  too  often  the  case.  But  this  only  the  more 
fully  proves  that  deep  depravity  which  the  Bible  declares.  The 
practice  always  comes  short  of  the  theory.  The  practice  is  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  the  theory  is  general.  But  there  would  be  a  sad  over¬ 
turning  of  justice  if  the  theory  were  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  practice.  If  men  do  so  ill  under  all  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
what  would  they  do,  or  rather  what  would  they  not  do,  if  all  sense 
of  it  were  taken  away  ?  ‘‘  An  official  or  judicial  oath,  without  reli¬ 

gion,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and  no  American  citizen  can  be 
justified  in  fixing  such  a  mockery  as  this  upon  the  Constitution  of 
his  country.’’  We  can  then  think  of  such  a  thing  as  religion  in 
the  State,  or  even  Christianity,  without  associating  it  indissolubly 
with  any  one  particular  denomination.  We  are  rather  to  consider 
it  as  the  exponent  of  all  denominations,  or  that  in  which  they  all 
agree ;  and  no  one  can  reasonably  object  to  the  reading  and 
general  inculcation  of  Scripture  in  our  common  schools,  or  the 
opening  of  the  daily  session  with  prayer  to  God. 

But  suppose  we  leave  the  work  of  education  to  the  different 
denominations,  who  shall  each  have  their  sectarian  schools,  incul¬ 
cating  their  religious  views  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 
common  knowledge  ?  They  have  the  undoubted  right  thus  to 
found  their  own  schools,  and  they  have  done  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  But  who  is  to  look  out  for  those  who  attach  themselves 
to  no  denomination  whatever  ?  There  are  such,  and  many  such  in 
our  land.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  w’or- 
ship.  But  they  ought  to  be  required  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
education  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  have  at  least  the  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual 
science  which  are  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  trades, 
or  callings,  or  professions  in  which  men  are  accustomed  to  engage, 
for  their  own  livelihood  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  and 
all  this  certainly  it  is  possible  to  learn  without  its  being  associated 
wfith  any  particular  denominational  teaching.  They  must  all  read 
the  same  Bible,  in  order  to  get  any  intelligent  view  of  that  form  of 
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religion  which  they  profess ;  and  we  see  that  men  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  may  all  read  the  same  Bible,  and  yet  honestly  put 
their  various  constructions  upon  it.  We  might  think  it  better  that 
mankind  should  all  agree  as  to  its  meaning,  and  have  but  one 
church  ;  but  we  have  no  reasonable  expectation,  as  man  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  that  this  will  be  the  case  at  present.  Can  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  because  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  have  no  religion  at  all,  or  regard  those  existing  differences 
as  a  proof  that  Christianity  is  false  ?  By  no  means.  For  each,  as 
I  said  before,  endorse  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  the  precepts  which 
regulate  the  actions  between  man  and  man,  however  much  they 
may  differ  upon  doctrinal  distinctions ;  while  they  each  and  all 
unitedly  give  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  Christian  scheme 
as  a  whole,  in  which  they  regard  their  own  peculiarities  to  inhere. 
I  may  think  it  best  to  have  my  own  parish  school,  jn  which  I  can 
give  daily  instruction  in  those  elements  of  truth  which  I  think 
essential,  and  have  the  children  trained  in  all  things  to  conform  to 
my  church.  My  neighbor  of  another  faith  may  do  the  same.  He 
has  the  full  right  to  do  so,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  me 
or  any  one  else.  But  neither  of  us  should  try  to  withhold  the 
advantages  of  a  common  education  to  those  children  whose  parents 
will  not  connect  themselves  with  either  of  our  churches,  or  refuse 
to  assist  in  such  a  system  of  education,  though  it  might  not  contain 
all  that  we  could  severally  wish.  This  would  be  making  the 
children  suffer  for  the  delinquency  of  their  parents ;  nay  more,  it 
would  in  effect,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  make  the 
State  suffer  for  w’ant  of  the  intelligent  sendees  wdiich  such  children 
when  they  become  men  were  capable  of  rendering  ;  what  is  worse, 
suffer  from  their  positive  ignorance,  taken  advantage  of  by  design¬ 
ing  men  to  the  injury  of  the  State. 

W  e  are  prepared  now  to  notice  another  objection  which  is  some¬ 
times  made.  It  is  said  that  a  w’ell  educated  man  has  only  a  greater 
opportunity  of  doing  harm,  if  his  moral  nature  is  not  correspond¬ 
ingly  educated.  We  say  that  a  bad  jnan  with  learning  and  talents 
is  only  the  greater  curse  to  his  race.  But  let  us  mark  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  case.  It  is  only  so  when  his  owm  education  is  so  far 
disproportioned  to  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow  men  that  he  can 
take  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  I  suppose  there  are  some  men 
who  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  should  be  uninstmcted,  and  so  take  their  views  with  the 
more  readiness  from  these  self-assumed  leaders — these  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  overrule  the  independent  action  of  the  people,  or  buy 
their  votes  for  a  consideration.  But  how  long  could  a  government 
like  ours  stand,  which  is  founded  on  the  virtue  and  intellicrence  of 
the  people,  if  this  practice  should  largely  obtain  ?  Demagogues 
and  self-seeking  politicians  might  conceive  it  to  be  for  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  oppose  a  system  of  popular  education  ;  but  patriotic  and 
truth-loving  citizens  should  strive  to  secure  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  benefit  possible.  It  is  when  the  few  whom  fortune  has 
favored  wdth  the  means  are  highly  educated,  and  the  many  poor 
are  ignorant,  that  there  is  the  greatest  liability  to  deception,  and 
fraud,  and  trickery ;  but  when  all  are  comparatively  well  educated, 
they  are  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  even  where  there  is  not 
a  correspondent  growth  of  moral  principle  to  overcome  the  wrong 
desire.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of 
our  land  are  under  the  auspices  of  some  one  denomination  of 
Christians;  and  yet  they  rarely  pretend  to  give  the  peculiar  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  that  denomination.  They  rarely  if  ever  exclude 
one  of  another  faith.  You  may  find  Episcopalians  in  Bapti’st  col¬ 
leges,  and  Presbyterians  in  Methodist  seminaries ;  and  neither  may 
be  interfered  with  by  the  other,  or  be  sensible  of  any  sectarian 
influence  from  the  faculty.  And  perhaps  the  loss  and  gain  may 
fully  counterbalance  each  other ;  or  the  general  effect  may  be  no 
greater  than  if  each  of  these  institution's,  instead  of  being  what  we 
call  sectarian,  were  attached  to  no  denomination  in  particular,  but 
only  a  sound  morality  were  inculcated,  and  a  general  religious 
influence  were  exerted.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  for  the  corporators  or  the  faculty  to  belong  to  the  same 
church,  to  avoid  collision  and  dispute  in  the  management,  and  in 
order  to  insure  a  more  certain  support.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
principle.  I  only  say  that  it  goes  far  towards  proving  that  our 
public  schools  need  not  be  sectarian  in  order  to  give  religious 
instruction,  or  that  that  instruction  may  be  drawn  from  the  same 
source  as  all  the  moral  instruction  in  our  higher  institutions  is 
drawn  from,  and  which  is  so  generally  inculcated  without  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  denominational  peculiarities.  It  is  often  said  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  college  have  much  more  influence  upon  each  other  in 
settling  the  question  of  their  respective  churches,  than  the  professors 
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have  upon  them.  We  must  make  an  exception  in  our  general 
reasoning,  in  behalf  of  our  theological  seminaries,  where  students, 
after  their  more  general  course,  go  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of 
that  particular  church  of  which  they  are  already  members.  Here, 
of  course,  the  instruction  is  based  upon  that  scheme  of  doctrine, 
discipline  and  worship,  which  they  have  received  themselves,  and 
which  they  wish  to  be  prepared  to  teach. 

Another  objection  sometimes  made  is  that  the  system  is  badly 
managed.  But  this  surely  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  system 
itself.  Imperfection  is  incidental  to  everything  human.  Those 
who  have  read  the  history  of  this  country,  or  the  life  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  remember  how  that  great  leader  and  his  suffering  army 
were  tried  by  the  delays  and  delinquencies  of  Congress  under  the 
old  confederation.  Shall  they,  therefore,  abandon  all  government 
on  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  institute  the  kingly  ?  They  do  neither, 
but,  like  wise  and  good  men,  they  earnestly  consult  together  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  remedied.  They  convene  with  the  honest 
desire  to  do  the  best.  And  though  they  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
personally  satisfied, — though  the  judgment  of  all  may  not  be 
convinced  ;  they  unite  and  lend  a  helping  hand  in  giving  it  a 
trial;  and  now  that  Constitution  has  stood  for  seventy  years.  The 
general  system  may  be  good,  though  the  laws  regulating  it  may  not 
be  the  best ;  and  though  the  laws  may  be  good,  they  may  be  badly 
administered.  Some  may  complain  that  the  directors  are  not  faithful 
in  their  duty.  Some  complain  that  the  taxes  are  collected  and 
not  rightly  appropriated.  Some  complain  of  inefficient  teachers 
and  inconvenient  rooms.  What  is  the  remedy  for  all  this?  Do  mot 
the  people  have  it  in  their  own  hands?  Who  is  responsible  for  it 
if  they  are  not  ?  The  people  send  their  representatives  to  the 
halls  of  legislation  to  make  laws  for  them,  who  are  supposed  to 
understand  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  The  people  elect  the  officers  w^ho  are  to  administer 
these  laws.  The  people  in  each  district  elect  their  own  school 
directors  and  tax  collectors.  Is  it  not  the  people’s  fault  if  the 
laws  are  bad  or  are  badly  administered  ?  who  can  be  blamed  but 
themselves  ?  I  think  that  here  has  been  the  difficulty — they  have 
been  too  ready  to  blame  others,  when  they  were  too  indolent  to 
look  after  their  own  interests.  Here  then  is  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  system  of  popular  education  effective; — it  must  be 
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managed  by  the  people,  and  not  left  to  the  few.  They  must 
choose  their  best  men  to  take  charge  of  it;  men  whom  they  will 
trust  in  everything  else.  They  must  see  how  the  money  is 
appropriated.  They  must  be  ready  to  pay  their  quota,  to  pay  it 
cheerfully,  and  have  their  schools  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
The  best  citizens  must  take  an  interest  in  it  and  send  their  own 
children  to  the  common  school.  They  must  see  that  the  best 
teachers  are  procured,  and  give  a  salary  that  will  command  good 
services.  They  must  build  good  school-houses,  conveniently 
arranged,  well  ventilated,  and  made  pleasant  and  attractive, 
adorned  with  maps,  and  furnished  with  cabinets  and  apparatus,  to 
make  the  various  studies  interesting;  and /make  the  children 
feel  that  they  are  not  to  be  incarcerated  for  hours  in  a  gloomy 
prison ;  but  that,  next  to  home  and  the  church,  the  school  is 
the  most  inviting  place  on  earth.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
natural  reluctance  to  labor  and  study,  and  that  children  do  not 
like  to  be  confined  ;  all  this  is  very  far  offset  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  formed  to  derive  enjoyment  from 
learning  and  science,  and  this  is  largely  favored  when  the  outward 
circumstances  are  made  pleasant.  We  speak  what  we  do  know, 
and  testify  to  what  we  have  seen.  It  has  become  popular  I 
know  in  these  days,  and  in  some  quarters,  to  traduce  the  land 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans;  but  the  sun  does  not  shine 
upon  a  spot  of  earth  where  the  elements  of  prosperity  are  more 
largely  enjoyed,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  is  so 
intelligent  and  well  educated,  and  where  there  is  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  And  this  is 
the  result  of  that  system  which  was  founded  by  the  Puritans 
while  New  England  was  yet  a  wilderness.  You  may  go  into  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  throughout  that  section  of  our  common 
country,  and  some  of  the  finest  buildings  upon  which  the  eye 
rests  are  school-houses.  They  are  superintended  by  the  best 
citizens  that  can  be  selected ;  sometimes  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
with  a  committee  from  each  ward,  constitute  the  board  of  over¬ 
seers.  Salaries  are  paid  which  command  the  highest  talents. 
Frequent  visits  are  made  to  the  school,  that  the  proficiency  of  the 
teacher  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  may  be  judged  ;  and 
this  has  a  tendency  to  keep  both  up  to  the  mark.  Music  is 
introduced  as  a  pleasant  recreation,  and  an  auxiliary  to  other 
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studies.  And  the  schools  are  so  graduated  in  respect  to  age 
that  the  children  pass  from  the  primary  departments,  which  are 
under  the  charge  of  females,  through  the  grammar  and  waiting 
departments,  into  the  High  and  Latin  schools  where  they  are 
fitted  respectively  for  the  counting-room  or  college.  In  this  way 
they  are  made  the  best  schools  in  the  land.  .Some  of  our  best 
statesmen,  and  richest'  merchants,  and  wisest  philosophers,  and 
most  scientific  men  have  had  their  early  education  in  them,  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  usefulness  and  renown. 
There  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
met  together,  and  sat  side  by  side,  with  the  most  republican 
and  Christian  equality;  and  have  thence  gone  out  with  equal 
advantage,  to  mark  the  strength  of  their  respective  characters 
upon  the  nation  or  the  world  at  large.  The  door  is  thus  thrown 
open  to  wealth  and  honor,  and  each  one  may  obtain  that  for  which 
his  developed  talents  fit  him.  To  cite  but  one  illustration,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  far  larger  proportion  of  patents  for  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts,  have  been 
obtained  by  men  from  the  Eastern  States  ;  and  though  this  is 
ascribed  by Peter  Parley ”  to  what  he  facetiously  terms  “the 
Institution  of  Whittling,”  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
attributable  not  less  to  that  early  cultivated  mind  that  guides  the 
skill  of  hand  to  the  desired  result.  It  is  said — and  you  have 
doubtless  seen  the  story  going  the  rounds  of  our  papers — that 
some  person  passing  through  a  northern  State,  observing  the  un¬ 
promising  character  of  the  country  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  asked 
of  a  boy  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  “  Pray  tell  me,  my  lad,  what 
do  you  raise  in  this  region?”  and  you  remember  the  significant 
reply,  “  We  build  school-houses  and  raise  men  !  ”  And  so  it  is. 
It  is  a  sterile  soil  and  an  ungenial  climate,  but  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence  have  built  up  thriving  towns  and  pleasant  homes.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  upon  granite  and  ice,  and  a  most  lucrative  trade 
has  been  carried  on  in  these  hard  and  cold  commodities — em¬ 
blems  as  some  may  think  of  that  New  England  character ;  but 
emblems  they  may  be  in  a  good  sense — the  one  of  that  firm¬ 
ness  and  perseverance,  that  inflexibility  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  that  is  right,  that  adherence  to  law  and  order  which  have 
been  manifested  in  some  periods  of  our  history ;  the  other  of 
that  coldness  by  nature,  which,  dissolved  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
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the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  has  flowed  out  in  streams  of 
benevolent  and  missionary  effort  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
In  no  portion  of  our  common  country  can  you  find  a  firmer  and 
more  unwavering  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  as 
established  by  our  fathers ;  or  more  noble  gifts  to  the  various 
institutions  of  the  Christian  church.  The  first  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  from  this  country  to  the  heathen  millions  of  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  went  forth  from  her  schools  and  churches  ;  and  though  man 
may  talk  of  her  ‘^isms”  and  extravagancies,  her  fanatics  and 
enthusiasts, — these  are  but  the  indications  that  life  is  working 
there,  and  not  the  stagnation  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  indifference  ; 
while  far  down  beneath  them  is  an  intelligent  and  deeply  grounded 
attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  institutions  which,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  can  only  be  maintained  and  perpetuated  by 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  appeared  to  digress  from  my  assigned  and 
chosen  topic.  I  have  not  spoken  to  eulogize  my  native  city, 
state  or  station,  but  to  urge  that  what  has  there  been  done,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  well  done,  may  be  carried  out  in  every  portion  of 
our  common  country.  I  would  have  no  portion  exalted  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  rest. — What  has  been  done  in  one  portion  can 
measurably  be  done  elsewhere.  It  may  take  time  ;  but  it  can 
be  done.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  great  Empire  State  it 
has  been  tried  with  success.  We  have  heard  favorable  accounts 
from  the  great  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania.  The  system  has 
been  ordained  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  is  gradually 
overturning  the  earlier  prejudices  and  w’orking  its  way  into 
popular  favor.  Occasionally  as  we  pass  through  new  and  thriving 
towns  we  see  fine  large  buildings  going  up,  which  remind  us 
of  the  home  of  our  youth.  (I  examined  yesterday  a  building  for 
public  schools  in  the  neighboring  borough  of  Scranton,  which  is  an 
honor  to  the  projectors,  and  an  ornament  to  that  vicinity.)  Gladly 
would  we  lend  our  voice  and  our  influence  to  increase  their  number 
and  urge  forward  their  work.  We  should  none  of  us  be  afraid 
of  the  increasing  intelligence  and  the  increased  demand  for  learn¬ 
ing  of  which  they  are  the  exponent.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of 
the  increasing  light.  It  may  call  for  more  earnest  labors  in  our 
respective  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  to  meet  this  growing 
intelligence  and  give  it  the  right  direction;  but  that  labor  we  should 
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not  shrink  from.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  God  is  honored  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  That  day  is  passed.  Nor  must  we 
think  that  every  body  must  be  educated  according  to  our  own 
creed,  or  not  educated  at  all.  The  day  has  come  when  we  must 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  not  to  the  ignorance  of  men,  in 
our  efforts  to  do  them  good. 

Holding  these  views,  I  hail  these  mutual  gatherings  of  teachers 
and  people  from  time  to  time  in  our  various  towns,  as  a  good 
omen.  Let  them  be  multiplied.  Let  the  people  be  invited  to 
attend  the  discussions  and  bear  their  part;  and  learn  that  it  is 
their  interest  that  is  at  stake.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are  watched 
by  the  community,  and  that  in  their  moral  character  and  example 
they  are  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  children  whom  they  daily  instruct. 
Let  every  interest  be  thrown  around  the  occupation,  that  they  may 
remember  that  they  are  training  minds  for  future  usefulness,  and 
moulding  characters  for  eternity,  that  they  are  preparing  men  for 
the  battle  of  life,  for  service  in  church  and  State.  Let  our  citizens 
spend  more  for  school-houses  and  churches,  and  they  will  have 
to  spend  less  for  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  Thus  would  I  urge 
you  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial  and  not  condemn  it  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  A  great  charge  is  committed  to  us  in  this  free  land. 
We  have  opened  our  doors  and  invited  the  oppressed  from  every 
quarter  to  come  in.  They  must  learn  the  value  of  the  blessing 
which  they  are  to  enjoy,  and  how  to  use  it  for  the  common  good. 
These  are  vested  with  high  privileges — higher  than  they  ever 
before  enjoyed.  They  must  be  made  aware  of  it  through  a 
common  education  in  the  persons  of  their  children  at  least,  that 
demagogues  may  not  thrive  through  their  ignorance,  and  lead 
them  whither  they  will  to  the  public  injury.  All  these  consider¬ 
ations,  the  various  issues  involved  make  this  subject  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one  to  the  entire  community ;  and  if  I  shall  have  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  any  more  earnestly  to  it,  you  may  not 
regret  that  you  have  taken  time  to  attend  these  deliberations,  nor 
the  speaker  that  he  has  been  invited  to  address  you. 


